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which they set our feet was the right one or no, we have been
unable to leave it, and all subsequent legislation has been
within the framework of the social legislation of the twenties
and thirties. The only exception is railway nationalization,
which merely extended the principles already laid down by
Mr. Lloyd George when he created the four great regional
railway monopolies and by Lord Ashfield when he set up the
London Passenger Transport Board.

In 1929 Mr. Baldwin's beneficent and reforming government
went to the country and was decisively rejected by the new
electorate which returned 287 Labour members with 8,360,000
votes, 261 Conservatives with 8,664,000 votes, and 59 Liberals
with 5,300,000 votes.

For the parties of the left, 1929 proved the apocalyptic hour.
Men and women had but to express their wish and it should
be fulfilled. They had a great deal but they wished for more.
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, with his battle cry 'Upward and
onward,' was the appropriate prophet of the new dawn. But
where were they going? A central political fact of the twenties
is that twice the progressive parties enjoyed office and power
with a clear working majority over the despised reactionaries
of the Conservative party. The vast new electorate watched
and waited and nothing happened. Was the brave new world
just a mirage or was there something fundamentally wrong
with the method of approach to Utopia? This last had been
the first hurried diagnosis of the despondent millions of
organized labour after the collapse of Mr. Macdonald's first
administration. Parliament had failed, and so they would
seize by * direct action3 the initiative in the great battle against
reaction. But the vast majority of the new electorate had not
been ready to despair. What was the use of their newly won
political rights if Parliament was to be swept away by the
T.U.C.? Nor were the T.U.C. themselves united. The general
strike of 1926 had collapsed in the face of a hostile public
opinion, In 1929 the Parliamentarians in the Labour party
had their revenge and won, unaided, a clear electoral victory.
It is generally said that the cause of the defeat was the failure
of Mr. Baldwin and his lieutenants to solve the problem of
unemployment. That is quite unhistorical. By 1929 there was